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A NOBLE CITIZEN. * 


I N the year 1799a staid, God-fearing Scotchman, named John McLaren, 

left his cottage in the Highlands to settle with his wife and children 
in the town of Renton in Dumbartonshire. He came of an ancient 
Highland clan, whose history, bound up for twelve centuries with 
national struggles, recounted tales of ferocity, resolute daring, and 
generosity, common to the Highland character. The French war was 
drawing to a close when he removed to Renton. The poor people of 
Great Britain were feeling its effects. Food was dear, but John 
McLaren was a hard-working man, and of his wife Catherine, who was 
always busy with her children or her spinning wheel, it was said that she 
“had not her equal in worth and industry in the county of Dumbar- 
ton.’’ From such an ancestry and into such a home came little Duncan 
McLaren, on Jan. 12th, 1800, the youngest of John McLaren’s twelve 
children. No wonder he soon learned to be useful in a family where all were 
obliged to work ; but he surprised his elders by his wonderful pertinacity 
of purpose, and they hoarded up anecdotes of the way in which the little 
lad showed himself resolved to learn by experience, and to carry out his 
childish plans, never satisfied until he had done his best. 

In 1810, a kinsman near Dalmally, to relieve the heavily burdened 
father, sent an offer to John McLaren to adopt his youngest son, and 
made a home for the town-bred child in his little cottage among the hills. 
A great change in Duncan’s surroundings was the result,—a wild lake 
with its ruined castle and guardian mountains instead of dull streets,— 
but no change in his disposition. Still the boy gave his whole mind to 
the work that fell to his lot. For two years it was his duty to walk morn- 
ing and night over the hills to and from the little school-house, so the light- 
hearted country children might call to him in vain to leave his books and 
join their sports ; and the schoolmaster found him his best scholar and 
hoped to make him his successor in a few years. 

But a merchant at Dunbar changed that plan. ‘Send mea suitable 
boy as apprentice,”’ he wrote to the schoolmaster, and such a chance for 


* See “Life and Work of Duncan McLaren,” by J. B. Mackie, 
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Duncan was not to be lost. Then good-bye to the hills and the cottage 
and the Highland school, and at twelve years old, with his bundle on his 
back, Duncan McLaren tramped over the lonely hills sixteen miles till 
he met the carrier’s cart which landed him in Dunbar. There his new 
master’s greeting was not encouraging: ‘‘ You are not so big as I expected; 
you will be of little use to me for twelve months.’’ But probably the 
merchant changed his mind when he saw the boy at work; at all events 
he favoured his young apprentice, and finding his taste for books, lent 
him the few he owned, and borrowed for him two volumes of an Ency- 
clopzedia, over which Duncan pored at night, while stray copies of the 
‘“‘ Scotsman’ newspaper gave him his first interest in politics. There 
would be no more school-days for little Duncan McLaren, henceferth he 
must be self-taught. ; : > 

Six years passed, then came promotion to a place in a shop in High- 
street, Edinburgh, with a salary of £40 a year. Now the inexperienced 
youth found himself in a great city, with temptations on every side and 
new friends eager to lead him into the foolish pleasures which they enjoyed. 
But before opening manhood there is always a choice of ways. Duncan 
had tender memories of his good father and mother, and of the early 
religious training he had received. He had a thirst for knowledge, too, 
and so he made up his mind at once to do the work that came, however 
dull, and to make himself the very best and wisest that he could, ready 
for any future path that might open before him. A regular routine 
followed,—a daily three mile walk followed by a bathe in the clear waters 
of the Forth before reaching the High-street to open the shop by eight 
o’clock in the morning. When the long day’s work was over he attended 
lectures and classes and read diligently. Does this sound a dull life? 
Duncan McLaren found it full of interest, and before long he began to 
reap the harvest he worked so hard to sow. Meanwhile, by rigid 
economy he was able to send little presents back to the poor old home in 
Renton. Needless to say he could save nothing, and though he won the 
trust of all who knew him and was sent.by his employers on confidential 
business to other towns, there seemed little chance of any further rise in 
life. No matter, he was contented with one step at a time, and still he 
vowed at all events to do and be the best he could, to be deserving. 

In course of time a Glasgow merchant, who met him on various con- 
fidential journeys, offered to lend him money without security to establish 
himself in business. A packet of letters labelled ‘‘ My great benefactor ” 
were among Duncan McLaren’s treasures in old age. A small shop was 
taken in the High-street, and there he became an Edinburgh tradesman. 
He would be a rich man if he could, but first of all he would be true and 
honest. In those days custom permitted all tradesmen to ask higher 
Rave: for their goods'than they meant to take. Young McLaren set his 
ace against this universal practice and would ask no more than was just. 
It was a great risk to try to reform so old a custom, but he was deter- 
mined to de rather than to have. By and by his example was followed, 
and a more honest mode of dealing became universal in the city. By 
degrees his business prospered, his premises were enlarged, he was known 
as a good employer, for he trusted his men and they had confidence in 
him in return; and he supported the short time movement though long 
hours were usually exacted. He married; but in less than five years his 
young wife died, and soon afterwards he lost a little daughter. Duncan ~ 
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McLaren was a tender-hearted, loving man, and sorely grieved over these 
losses. But while his trouble was still heavy new duties opened before 
him and he was ready to obey the call. 

The Reform Bill of 1832 had given to Edinburgh a reformed Town 
Council, and the honest shop-keeper in High-street was chosen as town 
councillor by his fellow-citizens. He had been faithful in a few things 
and the same spirit now entered into wider work. He was elected city 
treasurer, and straightway all his energies were given to unravelling the 
confusion in which long neglect had plunged the city accounts. There 
were great debts to be set right, and prodigious waste to be stopped. As 
a staunch Liberal he met with great abuse, for party spirit ran high, and 
many false accusations were showered upon him by the friends of the old 
close corporation. But his single-heartedness and purity of motive could 
not fail to be acknowledged, and within four years Duncan McLaren was 
the leading member of the Town Council. His business powers were 
great. If he had chosen to put his energies inte money making he might 
soon have been a wealthy man; but again two paths lay before him: 
‘‘the greatest happiness of the greatest number”’ was one of his mottoes, 
and his love for his fellow-men sprang out of his great love for God, which 
forbade all selfish motives. Yet none knew better than he that “ charity 
begins at home,’’ and that his first duty was to his own family. He 
carried his high principles into his home, and his children grew up with 
the belief that there is only one standard of right for both public and 
private action. He taught them his own love of perfection in trifles and 
imparted to them his own energy of purpose against all wrong doing, on 
one occasion writing thus to one of his boys at school: ‘‘ When you and 
Walter grow up, I want you to learn that the right way is not to go on 
talking about evils, but to try to remove them by doing something, in 
place of speaking about what ought to be done.’”’ The delicate health of 
his second wife, her death, and the care of the motherless children, led 
him for a time to withdraw himself from public life, for in his view ‘‘cir- 
cumstance’’ was ‘‘the voice of God,’’ and he followed every leading. But 
he wrote constantly for newspapers and journals, and brought his scath- 
ing criticism and wise judgment to bear on questions of public interest 
needing reformation or support. 

In 1840 the great anti-corn law struggle began, and John Bright and 
Richard Cobden sought the help of Duncan McLaren, whose writings 
were well known in England by that time. The cry for zmmedzate repeal 
of a great wrong called forth his sympathy at once. Great moral courage 
was needed to stand up against the strong prejudices of the lovers of pro- 
tection; but he was among the hardest of the free-trade workers. Always 
a faithful reformer, he rallied many of the churches of Scotland 
against the corn laws, called and addressed public meetings, and wherever 
Duncan McLaren spoke his hearers knew that they listened to a man 
who uttered only the words his conscience dictated. 

In 1848 his marriage with the sister of John Bright took place,—a 
noble woman whose high aims were in perfect sympathy with his own, 
and from that time his life was closely filled with philanthropic labours in 
which she took a warm interest and active part. For three years he was 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh. Thanks to his labours the great Heriot | 
Schools were opened in the city, and there the once idle, ragged children 
received a free education, while there was no religious test asked from 
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either teachers or taught. Thanks to him, too, the Sunday closing move- 
ment put an end to some of the misery arising from intemperance in the 
narrow wynds and dark streets of the old town. He caused open spaces 
for recreation to be made, foul places to be cleansed and public wells of | 
pure water to be established. Nor did his labours end within the boun- 
daries of his own city. Such varied causes as the anti-slavery struggle 
in America, the sorrows of the Skye Crofters, and the women’s franchise 
called forth his sympathy and help. In 1851, when the military spirit 
was very strong in Scotland, and Great Britain was about to drift into 
war with Russia, he organised public meetings in favour of peace and 
arbitration, and risked his popularity as chief magistrate of Edinburgh. 
But there was no turning to the left hand nor to the right with Duncan 
McLaren. He kepta straightforward course and his brave words spoken 
on one occasion from the chair will long be remembered by those present : 
‘‘T am in the place where | am demanded of conscience to speak truth ; 
therefore truth I speak, impugn it who list.’’ 

When sixty-five years of age, deserving, as some might say, of 
well-earned rest, the votes of his fellow-townsmen sent him as their mem- 
ber to Parliament. Thereis no space to tell of his labours there. Stead- 
fast to duty, even if to be so separated him from his party and lost him 
friends, he stood as an Independent Liberal and could truly say, ‘‘I have 
taken no pledge and catered to no prejudices.’’ Ten years later his seat 
was endangered by the opposition of a large body of the working-men 
electors of Edinburgh. It was a grand scene when in a densely-crowded 
town’s meeting the old, grey-haired man, to whom Edinburgh owed so 
much, boldly stood out against the demands of the Trade Unionist elec- 
tors, whose tyranny to outsiders he would not support. After long and 
wearying discussion, a voice from the gallery cried, ‘‘ No shuffling, 
Duncan! Answer the question.’’ Whereon the response, calmly and 
clearly uttered, ‘‘ I have answered all the questions; I fear no question, 
and I fear no man,”’ brought forth a burst of ringing cheers; and the next 
day Duncan McLaren’s name headed the poll. Who could the people 
trust if not their long-tried friend 2 

Duncan McLaren was known in the House as ‘‘the Member for 
Scotland.’’ Let us hope that all who recognised his influence and stand- 
ing knew the grand story of his life, and how, step by step following even 
the most trifling calls of duty, he had been led thus far. Still working, 
though he had retired from Parliament, at the age of eighty-six he passed 
away. No lover of general society, he had made many and warm friend- 
ships among men and women who lived for great ends. During his 
illness innumerable letters and messages proved the closeness of these 
ties ; but the sorrow was widespread over Scotland and England when 
the news was known that Duncan McLaren was dead. Among his last 
acts was the effort to write a letter to a man who had lately injured him. 
Tender words and peaceful smiles to the end even through attacks of 
severe pain. 

‘“‘Now let me rest,’’ were his last words to the loving watchers gathered 
round his bed. 

On May Ist, 1886, the streets of Edinburgh were lined for more than 
two miles by sorrowful crowds who waited with uncovered heads for the 
funeral procession to pass. Boys from the Heriot Schools stood on each 
side of the narrow churchyard path, and old friends and companions * 
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gathered round the grave. Not only Edinburgh, but all Scotland was 
moved, and deputations came from far. Nor is a link missing to recall 
the early days of which his long life was the fruit. The hymn by the 
grave side was sung to an old Gaelic tune by which his mother had 
hushed him to sleep in childhood ; and a memorial cross, erected by his 
wife, stands on the hill side near Dalmally to. mark the place where his 
diligent school-days were spent. FRANCES E. Cooke. 


HEROES AND HEROISM. 


an RE are few men who have any real and noble feeling who do not 
: love to listen to stories of heroism. And this has always been so, 
for heroic deeds are congenial to human nature in its higher moods. In 
ancient times it was so highly honoured that it was deemed the hero was 
a partaker of the divine nature, and he was believed to be either the son 
of a god or the descendant of one who was. At all events he was looked 
upon as a god-like man. But again, how often have these great master- 
spirits been counted mere dreamers of impossible conditions of society, and 
persecuted as the enemies of their kind. The greatest have nearly always 
descended into their graves unrecognised or execrated, though in after 
years their tombs are garlanded with flowers that ought to have gladdened 
them in life. They have been marvels to the curious, scoffed at by the 
vain and thoughtless; objects of hate to the narrow-minded, and victims of 
the bigot in alliance with unscrupulous power. Persecuted by the strong, 
held in contempt by those in high places, they seldom have had friends 
except among those who most needed friends themselves—the poor and 
oppressed. But those who have stood by them have always been in the 
grandest school in the world. To love and honour the good, the true and 
noble who are prosperous and happy, to feel their pulses beating through 
the soul like the quickening of the divine heart, is indeed a wonderful 
experience, for all love, all generous interest in the welfare of others, is 
good ; but to love and to stand by a great soul over whom the waves of 
calumny roll like a raging sea of passion, one who is at once poor and 
persecuted, to cling to him in spite of suffering, to be at his side in 
the hour of trial and true to him when great perils threaten, that is 
a privilege which heaven grants but to few. But when it is granted, 
marvellous are the effects on the moral character: the dull sense 
is quickened, the gross feeling refined, the weak will becomes strong, 
the slow and laborious thought is changed into swift, darting intuition ; 
the nature hard, cold, and sterile of reverence, becomes a fount of sweet 
prayerfulness and gentle graces, which blossoms into the beautiful flowers 
of piety ; while the slave of passion rises into the freeman of individual 
energy and enterprise. The greater the trial, and the more rapid the 
crisis, demanding prompt decision in the higher will, the more swiftly are 
these spiritual changes wrought, for when stirred by noble emotions men 
are apt to become noble. And just so far as stories of heroism rouse the 
feeling do they help somewhat toward the same results as its actual 
presence. ; : 

What then is this heroism, the record or witness of which rouses the 
soul ‘‘like a trumpet in the waste and middle of the night,” and quickens 
into emulation every better element in man’s nature? Of a certainty 
‘“‘one thing for ever is god-like, that is heroism, and heroism is self- 
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sacrifice,’ says Carlyle. It is intensity and force of nature, it is height 
and depth of moral excellence. ‘‘ He can toil terribly,” says Clarendon, 
speaking of the patriot Hampden, thus revealing the hero, for he had 
great will-power, guided and animated by conscience ; a faith that failed 
not in the presence of temptation, nor yielded to panic or fear when 
danger was nigh. Men are seldom surprised at the deeds of heroic souls, 
they raise expectation to such high levels. They are greater than their 
words, fraught as they often are with meaning; greater than their actions, 
noble as they may be. The more they are known the more are they 
loved and reverenced by those who themselves have only a small spark of 
divine fire in their own souls. 

A hero, then, is a man of strong will and dauntless courage, a brave, 
true, magnanimous man. Heroism is just single-minded devotion to 
right, to truth, to duty; faithfulness to them at all times and in all circum- 
stances, at whatever risk or cost toself. In spite of menacing consequences 
the hero keeps his face towards the right. ‘‘I have no choice in the 
matter,’’ he declares, ‘‘ conscience says I ‘ ought,’ and with the true man 
‘ought’ is equal to ‘must,’ for it is the command of God.” In short, in 
its essence heroism is moral courage and spiritual energy ; it is unfalter- 
ing faith in eternal truth, which it acts upon in spite of seeming failure 
and certain loss. It is altogether different from fanaticism, with which it 
is sometimes confounded by the careless or the purblind. Fanaticism 
courts danger, it ‘‘ proceeds from untempered zeal, which does violence to 
events,’ and thus puts ‘‘ the impulses of self-will above the Divine Will.”’ 
Heroism shuns danger when it can do so without cowardice, and meets it 
fearlessly when it is in the way of duty. The noblest heroism is that 
which stands motionless and suffers itself to be buffeted and beaten rather 
than fail in duty ; to be keenly sensitive to pain and disgrace and yet to 
bear them without yielding, to rise above them in the courage inspired by 
faith ; to cling to principle for the sake of truth and right, and God and 
man; to suffer and not complain that redeeming influences may mingle with 
and counteract the evils of the world ;—that is heroism of the noblest kind. 

Heroism, then, consists in a great, unselfish soul devoting its energies 
to virtuous and noble ends, for its essence is voluntary self-sacrifice. It 
is not bound by mere legal duty, the letter of the law, but it is inspired by 
spiritual devotion. It ignores all personal and utilitarian ends, and 
spontaneously gives more than is set down in the bond. Right is done 
in the face of hard and threatening difficulties, where expediency would 
have excused itself ; and truth is spoken in opposition to power or the 
popular voice if occasion demands it. Heroism is not tethered to one 
form, or confined to one mode of expression. What we need above all is 
the discernment, that as there may be one faith with many forms, one 
spirit manifesting itself in varied ways, so may there be heroism in the 
guise of peaceful pursuits, as well as in war’s stormy horrors; and, in 
whatever sphere of life it shows itself, it ought to be acknowledged with 
full honour. And what really is the heart of it we may learn from the 
fact that the heroes of different lands and races have all this one element 
in common, that they each and all show a like capability of self-sacrifice 
for country, or some high principle on whose progress the weal of man- 
kind depends. In the past the heroism of the battle-field has been most 
honoured ; and all the rewards that a people could shower upon the suc- 
cessful warrior has been at his command. But men may combat with 
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adverse circumstances as well as with human foes, and they may have in 
relation to the one as well as the other, 


“ The equal temper of heroic hearts, made weak by time and fate, 
but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


Moreover, a private and small arena may serve as a stage of action on 
which the same heroic spirit may manifest itself as on a public and large 
one. For it is the spirit in which deeds are done, the soul put into them, 
that constitutes heroism, for mere bulk is not greatness, nor publicity 
importance. 

(1.) THE WARRIOR HERO, 


In order of time and the world’s fashion the war hero comes first, and 
there can be no doubt that a successful soldier needs qualities that, rightly 
directed, constitute a fine manhood. He requires a strong will, a clear 
head, ready perceptions, promptness of action, and an iron constitution. 
It is necessary for him to recognise all the difficulties actually before him, 
and others which may exist though invisible, and to boldly face all hazards 
in order to accomplish any end he may have in view. But courage is 
mere brute passion unless it is associated with sympathy and humane 
consideration for others, tender and delicate as that of a Christian lady’s. 
An instance will illustrate what I mean. In 1586 the great battle of 
Zutphen occurred, in which Sir Philip Sydney, who fought like a lion, 
was wounded. His attendants procured him water, which in such cases 
is always a great boon to the sufferer. As he lifted the cup to his lips he 
observed a private soldier near him worse wounded than himself. The 
poor fellow looked wistfully at the grateful beverage, and he handed the 
cup to him saying, ‘‘ Thy need is greater than mine.’’” Nowomanin the 
sick chamber could have more tenderly ministered to the patient she was 
nursing. Brave and gentle, he wasa truehero. Thereis a half-humorous 
story told about a Dutch soldier who was engaged in one of those wars to 
which religious passions lend intensity. Stunned by a spent ball without 
being hurt in any other way, when he came to himself, he found that the 
battle was ended, while close to him lay an enemy writhing in agony. 
He found that he had some water in his canteen. His enemy was 
a Catholic, he himself was a Protestant, but in spite of that he went to 
him and offered him a drink, the reply to which was a pistol fired at him. 
But fortunately no injury was done. The answer of the Protestant 
soldier was a noble one, ‘“‘ Now, you ungrateful rascal,’’ he said, “I in- 
tended giving you all the water ; I’ll have half of it myself now.” There 
was real humour, Christian magnanimity, that is, moral heroism, com- 
bined in his words and actions. And was that not heroism, too, when a 
sentinel was surprised by a crowd of foes stealing upon him from the mist 
and darkness, who told him in tones not to be misunderstood that if he 
made the least noise he should be bayonetted. But he knew that if he 
did not warn the sleeping camp his comrades would be slaughtered in 
hundreds, and giving his life for them he shouted out at the top of his 
voice, and even while he was doing so he was slain. The annals of war, 
barbarous as are the history they record, are lighted up on almost every 

age by the brave deeds of self-sacrificing souls, who have thought first 
of what they believed to be their duty, and last of themselves, who indeed 
were so moved to do gallant deeds that self was entirely forgotten, 
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(2.) THE SAILOR HERO. 


On the sea presence of mind, readiness of resource, tenacity of purpose, 
and a clear sense of duty are all required; and in storm and stress the 
conduct of sailors is seldom anything but what is admirable. The num- 
berless instances of heroic conduct in storms, and on occasions of fire, are so 
bewildering in their commonness and number, that it is all but impossible 
to select instances for illustration. Men in multitudes of cases have deliber- 
ately given themselves to death that others might have a chance of escape 
from danger. Not only has this been the case in regard to actions where the 
excitement would help them to forget their own doom, but even when they 
had to remain passive, and so be compelled to brood over the fate coming 
upon them—the hardest work of all to brave, strong men. Think of the 
brave Captain who, when his vessel was off the coast of Africa, all the 
crew having died through the fever and he himself stricken by the same 
dire disease, threw the lead with a death-cold hand, took the soundings, 
recorded the reckoning, and died manfully doing his duty. The floating 
coffin was found soon after, and a sad yet glorious picture it was to look 
upon. Another case may be given, a case recorded in Chambers’ 
Fournal some years ago, A steamer took fire on the coast of Scotland. 
Every effort to put it out failed. Then the Captain changed the direction 
of the vessel and made directly for the shore, by which the smoke and 
flame were driven aft. There the steersman was, while the passengers 
gathered in the bows. Fearing the result to the man at the wheel the 
Captain cried out to him across the smoke and flame, ‘‘Can you stand it, 
Mac?” ‘‘ Ay, ay sir,’’ was the prompt reply. The vessel sped on and 
the fire increased, and after a time the Captain again shouted to him and 
the same answer came, but this time as if stifled with smoke. The flames 
at last became so hot that they became almost unendurable to the passen- 
gers. Itwas found afterwards that the steersman stood on a place so hot 
that the timber was calcined, and his feet were all but roasting. The 
shore at last was reached and all lives were saved, but at a fearful cost to 
the brave man who so nobly did his duty, as he was a physical wreck for 
the rest of his life. He was as real a hero as can be found in the glowing 
pages of history’s brightest records. Look, too, at the life-boats stationed 
all round our coasts. When the storm rages most furiously, and the sea 
is most dangerous, and a vessel is seen to be in distress, there is never 
any lack of volunteers to help her in her need. It seems as if human 
nature rose to the occasion, and its heroic elements were ready to leap 
forth to meet the need. One of the greatest compliments ever paid to 
any country was not long since paid to England by the Captain of a 
Spanish vessel. He had been driving before the wind for days and had 
lost his reckoning, The storm still raged, darkness hid all things from 
his eyes, and he was in despair. In some way, however, he discovered 
that he was on the British coast, and he at once told his crew that they 
need not fear any longer, for they would soon be rescued, a life-boat 
would not be long before it came to their aid. He proved to be right, 
and the rescued men told how they had been cheered and encouraged by 
the fact that they had found themselves so near the British coast. 


(3.) WORKING-MEN HEROES. 


Every human being has the elements of heroism in him, and it only 
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requires the occasion to present itself to call it forth into the light of day, 
—working men as well as others— 


“ Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well thy part, there all the honour lies.” 


The poor collier, like the sailor, works in daily peril of his life, and often 
terrible fatalities overtake him. But in the annals of these poor and 
simple men we find the record of great and noble deeds worthy of the 
greatest heroes of antiquity. As there are never wanting sailors to man 
the life-boat, so when foul gases have exploded and carried death through 
every part of a mine, there are always plenty of volunteers on the bank of 
the pit ready to go down, and, at the risk of their own lives, to rescue 
those below who may yet survive. And even in less exciting circumstances, 
self-sacrifice often offers up its willing victim at the shrine of sympathy 
and duty. Sometime ago two Methodist colliers, father and son, workers 
in one of our Lancashire pits, were coming up from their ‘‘shift’’ together, 
when they found the rope was breaking. Two strands out of the three 
had given way, and the remaining strand would bear one up to safety 
but not two. ‘‘ God bless thee, lad,’’ said the father, ‘sit thee still; it 
we’ant hod two. Don’t fret, I shali soon be with Jesus,’’ and he sprang 
out of the cage into the darkness below, where he was killed at once. 
The record of a coroner’s inquest in the daily papers a little time ago told 
a story as heroic as any one narrated of the days of chivalry. Two 
navvies were engaged in stacking blocks of stone on the embankment. of 
the permanent way of the Great Western Railway close to the tunnel 
between Keynsham and Bristol, when one of the biggest rolled down and 
rested on the rails. At that very moment the sound of the express, the 
Flying Dutchman, was heard in the tunnel, and hundreds of lives were 
at stake. Not a moment was to be lost, and one of the navvies sprang 
down on to the line, and just as he seized one end of the stone to roll it 
over his comrade shouted, ‘‘ Quick for your life, Jim!’’ Alas! the stone 
was pushed aside and the train was saved from wreck, but the poor fellow 
was killed, and his wife and family were left to mourn his loss, and his 
fellow-men to admire his heroic sacrifice and to be made better by the 
thrill that passed through them as they thought of the brave deed. And 
a multitude of similar stories could easily be gleaned from ‘‘the short 
and simple annals of the poor.’’ But if it is noble to face death for the 
sake of others, to face a life of suffering, poverty, and contumely for the 
sake of humanity is also noble. It is told of a Quaker farmer in the days 
when slavery prevailed in America, who lived on the borders of a slave 
state, that he assisted a great many negroes to escape from bondage. 
Punishment followed fast upon punishment, but that made no difference 
in his actions. On the last occasion that he was fined the magistrate 
said to him that he hoped he would now give up his illegal courses. To 
this the Quaker quietly replied, ‘‘I am now deprived of a home and 
shelter, but, friend, if thou shouldst hereafter, when providence may have 
permitted me another home, meet any family of fugitive slaves, and my 
house be within sight, pray point to it and say, ‘Thomas Carrick will 
share his last crust with thee in his house, which is a refuge for slaves.”’ 
This was true heroism, for it was persistence in a righteous course in 


spite of certain loss and punishment. 
Witxii1AM MITCHELL. 
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OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


“T’HE Western District covers a very large area. It includes the 
[ counties of Gloucester, Somerset, Devon, Wilts, part of Dorset, 
and a portion of South Wales. In these counties we have only thirty 
congregations, twenty-two of which possess Sunday schools, showing a 
roll of 1,721 scholars. It will readily be understood, therefore, that great 
difficulties are in the way of intercourse and united action. 

An attempt was made eight or nine years ago, chiefly through the 
zeal of the Rev. John Birks, then of Taunton, to institute a Sunday 
School Association for the West, ‘‘to take any action that might give an 
impulse to Sunday school work in the District.’’ But it was found im- 
possible to gather representatives together from the more distant places. 
Believing that a separate organisation could not be maintained, the 
Committee of the Western Unitarian and Free Christian Union have 
recently resolved to include Sunday school work in their business, to 
appoint a special secretary for that department, and if possible to use the 
occasion of the Western Union annual meeting for encouraging the 
school work of the district. 

In the West a great variety of schools may be found. At Bristol 
(Lewin’s Mead and Domestic Mission), Bridport, [lminster, Taunton, 
and Trowbridge, there are schools that might well rank with those of 
some of our prosperous Northern congregations, in numbers and charac- 
ter. Of these six schools the highest roll numbers 240, the lowest 120. In 
connection with one or other of them are excellent institutions—Scholars’ 
Service, Evening Classes, Library, Provident Club, Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, Band of Hope, or Cricket Club. 

The Bridport school shows plainly the effect of warm personal interest 
on the part of leading members of the congregation. In spite of many 
losses through removal from the town, the classes are provided with 
teachers ; and the associated work is not left te be accomplished by a few 
helpers, but is undertaken by many willing hands. Gratitude for past 
instruction is seen in the fact that no less than twenty teachers in the 
school are from the ranks of old scholars. 

At Lewin’s Mead (Bristol) a distinct feature is the admirable Elocu- 
tion Society, which has a large membership, and is calculated to prove a 
link between school and congregation. It is satisfactory to find that out 
of thirty-five teachers seventeen are old scholars. 

Ilminster boasts a school that must be considered large, when the size 
of the town is remembered. Here again the fruit of earnest care is 
manifest. Out of twenty-five teachers six were formerly in the school. 
Removal in search of employment causes many serious losses, but they 
are inevitable in small country places. 

Taunton rejoices in the possession of the handsome buildings erected 
by the generosity of the Rev. J. Collins Odgers, and endeavours to make 
excellent use of them. Our friends are to be congratulated on the num- 
ber of elder scholars retained. 

At Trowbridge there is an energetic spirit, and much good work is 
done. The influence of old scholars is evident in all congregational life. 

In the next rank we may place two Welsh schools—the vigorous one 
at Merthyr, and that opened some years ago at Cardiff. In each of these 
we find about eighty scholars. ‘There is at Merthyr a class of young men 
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that must be mentioned. The school has felt the want of teaching power, 
but it is satisfactory to learn that a supply has been found. 

The Church at Cardiff has done remarkably well to gather together 
what in the West we must consider a flourishing school. Undoubtedly 
the welfare of the congregation is largely due to the workers who are 
trained in it. 

_ Then follows a group of eight schools with a muster of from forty to 
sixty children, which includes Bath, Bridgewater, Cheltenham, Cirences- 
ter, Gloucester, Plymouth, Shepton Mallett, and Tavistock. Although 
these schools are very small, there is evidence in them of patient endeavour 
to influence the young. The usual institutions are maintained, but every 
teacher must be aware how difficult it is to retain interest where the circle 
is small, and the companionship necessarily limited. 

Our influential congregations in large towns may compete with 
“‘ orthodox ”’ institutions near at hand, but the task becomes no light one 
when the contrast between our own and those of the popular Churches is 
so painfully marked as it must inevitably be in many of our Western’ 
townships. 

The Bath school, recommenced in 1880, is now composed almost 
entirely of children of members of the congregation, and it is pleasant to 
note that nearly the whole of the children of suitable age are found in atten- 
dance. Examinations for the first and second classes have been instituted 
during the past year with advantage. 

_ At Bridgewater, Cheltenham, Cirencester, and Tavistock, every effort 
is put forth by those who carry on the work. But in some of these places 
the need of more help is painfully felt. 

The work at Plymouth must be noted. A weekly Social Evening is 
provided. One subject is appointed to be taught throughout the school, 
save in the infant class, and upon it papers are written by the scholars. 
The best productions are read from the desk by the minister, and prizes 
are awarded. 

The school at Shepton Mallett was opened in January 1887, with 
scholars varying from eight to sixteen years of age. Already the available 
space has been filled, and an attempt has been successfully made to enlarge 
the school-room. 

Lastly come six schools belonging, with one exception, to congrega- 
tions in small country towns—Colyton, Crediton, Crewkerne, Cullompton, 
Moretonhampstead and Torquay. In these the numbers vary between 
ten and thirty. Numerically such schools appear of only slight impor- 
tance. And yet, when we consider the difficulties to be faced, and the 
zeal necessary to keep open doors year after year, we shall see that they 
are worthy of careful attention. Their scholars are not encouraged by the 
rivalry or companionship that plays so important a part in flourishing 
schools ; and when retained for a considerable number of years, they only 
remain in isolated instances to strengthen the small congregation. Work 
must be sought elsewhere. But not unfrequently our places of worship 
in larger towns receive them, where they help to conduct associated insti- 
tutions. Our thanks therefore are richly due to those who carry on the 
good work under the hardest of all conditions. 

From all our schools the appeal comes for more and efficient help. 
The majority of the members of our congregations are not alive to the 
importance of the instruction and example of the Sunday school. Those 
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who realize it most keenly are often themselves prevented from rendering 
the aid they desire. Some of the country schools look in vain for teachers 
who could bring from more cultured surroundings an influence sorely 
needed by their scholars. 

As we should expect, the Western schools that show favourable results 
are just those in which a general interest is felt in their welfare by mem- 
bers of our congregations, who have some boon they can bestow on others. 

It is satisfactory to find that the Sunday School Helper, and other 
publications of the Sunday School Association, are used in almost every 
school. There is probably no district more dependent on the Association 
for its teaching matter. A common literature seems the one link binding 
the schools together. 

Although there are but few schools in the West that can take first rank, 
in proportion to the size of the congregations, a fair effort is generally 
made. We must hope for increased success in the future, but if present 
enterprise can be thoroughly maintained, it is perhaps all we can expect 
to see for some time to come. 


F. W. STANLEY. 


ABOUT THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


III.—The Manuscripts. 
EFORE our Bible was printed, four hundred years ago, in what shape 
did it exist? It existed only in manuscript. What is a manu- 
script (or MS.)? It is literally something ‘‘hand-written.’’ What was it 
written on? Various materials might be used. Sometimes it was written 
on paper, sometimes smooth parchment, which might be arranged in 
leaves and bound in a book. Sometimes it was written on large pieces 
of skin, sewn together, and rolled up from both ends. Sometimes, as in 
Egypt, it was written on papyrus carefully prepared in thin strips, laid 
side by side ; or, as in India, on palm-leaves ; or, as in ancient Assyria 
or Babylonia, in their famous old libraries, on clay tablets dried in the 
sun. All these, however much they may. differ in the kind of writing, are 
‘‘hand-written,’’ just as much as what I am writing now, before it goes 
to the printer. 

Now, what are the manuscripts (MSS.) of the Old Testament like, 
and how old are they ? 

Those that are now employed in the synagogues (for the Jews do not 
use printed Bibles in their synagogues as we do in our churches,) have no 
doubt been carefully copied from others older still, and are written in the 
same general style. I have seen some that were five or six hundred years 
old. ‘hey were on large skins, the pieces being all cut of the same 
height, and sewn together, making a huge strip many feet long. On this 
long strip the words of the book were written in columns like our pages. 
And the strip could be rolled up or unrolled from each end, so that with 
a little trouble any column could be laid open to the reader. The char- 
acter in which the oldest manuscripts are written is called ‘‘square;”’ our 
Hebrew Bibles are printed with types made like it. But this is not the 
oldest Hebrew character known. It cannot after all be traced back very 
far. The earliest appearance of this square “script ”’ or “writing ”’ is in 
an inscription of five letters only at Arak-el-Emir, half way between 
Jericho and Rabbath Ammon, east of the Jordan. This is believed to 
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date about 176 B.c. There was, however, an older character still, which 
was used on the Jewish coins of this age, and had been employed for 
hundreds of years. An inscription in this character, supposed to belong 
to the age of Hezekiah, about 700 B.c., was found a few years ago at 
Siloam, close to Jerusalem. And a still older monument, discovered 
twenty years since in, Moab, and known as the Moabite stone, shows the 
same kind of writing. It was no doubt in such letters that Isaiah and 
Jeremiah wrote their prophetic discourses. Why this character was 
gradually displaced by the square script we do not know. 

In these ancient monuments the words are divided from each other 
like ours. And so they are now in the synagogue-rolls ; so they are also 
in the oldest manuscripts known to us. But it is generally believed that 
in the intervening period they were not divided, but were written contin- 
uously. The oldest Greek manuscripts of our New Testament also are 
written in that way. I have in my possession some palm-leaf manuscripts 
from Ceylon, but they are not written in narrow columns, but in long 
lines running the whole length of the leaf, for twenty-two or twenty-four 
inches, without a single division or capital letter. It is easy to see that 
this may sometimes lead to doubt or difficulty in making the right 
divisions. For instance, NOTALLMEN might be read “not all men” or 
‘no tall men,’’ and we might be really uncertain which was the right 
reading. But if we had noTaLtsins, weshould be sure we ought to read 
‘‘not all sins,’’ because ‘no tall sins’’ would have no meaning. Such 
confusions occasionally occur in the Old Testament; they are traces of 
the time when the words were all joined together. For instance, in 
Psalms xxv. 17, we read 


“ The troubles of my heart are enlarged ; 
O bring Thou me out of my distresses.” 


But the margin has 


“The troubles of my heart relieve thou, 
And bring Thou me out of my distresses.” 


The marginal rendering, which is the better, follows a different division 
of the words, without altering a single letter. 

Now for our second question: What is the date of our oldest manu- 
scripts? I was once asked by two young Scotchmen whether there was 
any copy of the law of Moses still extant, written by himself. The 
Revisers have answered that question for good and all by telling us in their 
preface that ‘‘the Received, or as it is commonly called, the Massoretic 
text of the Old Testament Scriptures, has come down to us in manu- 
scripts which are of no very great antiquity,” and they add in a note that 
“the earliest MS. of which the age is certainly known bears date a.p. 
g16.”’ This is a manuscript of the Prophetic books, preserved at 
St. Petersburg, whither it was brought not long ago from the East. It is 
believed to represent the text current among the Jews of Babylonia. But 
when you remember that Amos and Hosea, Isaiah and Micah prophesied 
more than 700 years before Christ, you see how’ very far removed this 
MS. is from anything which they or their disciples actually wrote! How 
many generations of copies must have come in between ! ; 

Our Revisers call the text which we receive the ‘‘ Massoretic’’ text. 
What does this mean? It is derived from ‘the word Massora or 
“‘tradition.”’ So the Massoretic text is the text of the Massorets, or the 
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men who handed on ‘“ the tradition.’? What was ‘‘the tradition,” and 
who were these men ? 

When Jerusalem was captured by the Romans, and the temple was 
destroyed, the whole of the great system of sacrificial worship founded on . 
the Law was overthrown, and the famous schools of the Scribes were 
for a time dispersed. The Temple was not rebuilt, and the sacrificial 
worship was not re-established; but the schools of the Scribes were 
formed again, and for hundreds of years the study of the sacred books 
was carried on by the Rabbis with the most minute and persevering dili- 
gence. One of the most famous centres of such learning was at Tiberias, 
the beautiful city on the Lake of Galilee. There the ancient lore concern- 
ing the Scriptures was handed on from one generation to another. This 
was the sacred ‘‘ tradition,’’ or Massora; the Rabbis who devoted them- 
selves to collecting and arranging and propagating it were the Massorets, 
or ‘‘ Traditionalists;’’ and the text, as they settled it, was called the 
Massoretic or Traditional text. 

It is said that the text as we have it proceeded finally from the labours 
of two famous Rabbis, Moses and Aaron ben Asher, of this great school 
at Tiberias, who flourished between the years 890 and 950 a.p. The 
copies which they made came to be looked upon as patterns, and acquired 
a sort of holy character. Other copies were in turn made from these, for 
use in Jerusalem or in Egypt; andso by degrees this form of the text was 
gradually established and received. 

Now this Tradition contained in it very important things. The 
Massorets carefully noted all kinds of mis-spellings, or wrong words, 
which they did not think it proper to alter. They even observed and 
marked any letter which had been originally a little larger or smaller than 
its fellows, and had been regularly copied so by generation after genera- 
tion of Scribes. They counted the words in each book, and knew which 
was the middle one. But, above all, they settled and recorded by an 
elaborate system of signs, called ‘‘ points,’’ the way in which each word 
should be pronounced. 

‘‘But,’’ you will say, ‘the vowels must have already settled that ! 
What else were they for ?”’ 

The curious thing is that the old Hebrew writing for the most part 
left out the vowels. 

It was thought, indeed, between two and three hundred years ago, 
that the vowel signs were as old as the letters. Dr. Lightfoot, another 
of the learned Hebraists of the Commonwealth time, who was made 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge in 1655, and took the 
greatest interest in Dr. Walton’s Polyglot Bible (see Helper for January), 
declared that ‘‘the pointing of the Bible savours of the work of the Holy 
Spirit, not the work of lust-blinded, besotted men.’’ And another 
eminent scholar, Dr. Owen, of the Independents, affirmed that ‘the 
whole Scripture, as given out from God, is preserved in the copies of the 
originals yet remaining.’ But the Reformers of the preceding century 
had no such rigid views. ‘I often utter words,” said Luther with his 
wonted frankness, ‘‘ which strongly oppose these points ;’ and again, 
‘‘they are assuredly not to be preferred to the simple, correct, and gram- 
matical sense.”’ Calvin, in like manner, acknowledged that they were the 
result of great diligence and sound tradition, yet were to be used with care 
and selection. 
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_ The old Hebrew writing, as it may be read on the Moabite stone, the 
Siloam inscription, the ancient seals and coins, had no vowels. Nor had 
the Phenician writing, of the great cities Tyre and Sidon, and their 
famous colonies, all the way from Cyprus to Marseilles. Following 
ancient custom, the synagogue-rolls were copied without ‘ points,’ and 
those who read the Scriptures in the Sabbath-worship at the present day 
have to learn how to read the appointed lesson from a text which contains 
the consonants only without vowels. There may easily be difficulty about 
this. If I find it said that TM feil into a PT, I may interpret it to mean 
that Tom or Tim (or even Tam) fell into a pet, t.e., grew angry, or that he 
tumbled into a f7t, or (possibly in some fairy story) into a pot. Different 
interpretations of this kind can easily be traced. For instance, in Gen. xlvii. 
31, we read, ‘‘ And Israel bowed himself upon the bed’s head.’”’ But the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, quoting from the old Greek transla- 
tion, says (xi. 21) that he ‘‘ worshipped (z.e., bowed down) leaning on the 
top (head) of his staff.”” How has the ded got converted into a staff? The 
Hebrew text had the letters HMTH. That word was intended to be 
read HaMMiTTaH, ‘‘the bed.’”’ But it could equally well be read 
HaMMaTTeH, “‘the staff.’ It was read in one way in Palestine, in the 
synagogue and the schools ; it was read in another way in Alexandria by 
the translators. 

Now we know that down to quite a late date the text still consisted of 
the consonants only without the vowels. The famous Father, Jerome, 
whose translation of the Bible into Latin, known as the Vulgate, is still 
the Bible of the greater part of Christendom, tells us that in his day 
(about 400 a.p.) the consonants only were written. In /sazah ix. 8 we 
read, ‘‘the Lord sent a word into Jacob.”” The Hebrew for word, says 
Jerome, is expressed by the three letters DBR, which might be read 
DaBaR, word, or DeBeR, a deadly pestilence. ‘The Greek translators 
actually did read it in the latter way, and rendered ‘‘ the Lord sent death 
into Jacob.’”’ Soin the Talmud also, the great collection of Jewish lore, 
compiled perhaps between 500 and 600 a.p., there is a story to explain 
the statement (J Kings xi. 16) that Joab killed every male only in Edom, 
instead of exterminating the whole population, and blotting out their 
remembrance (Deut. xxv.19). The word in the Law is ZKR, which 
might be read ZeKeR, remembrance; but equally well ZaKaR, male. 
Joab, so ran the tale, was taught the latter pronunciation instead of the 
former. When he learned that he had been wrongly instructed, and had 
in consequence failed to fulfil his whole duty, he was so angry that he went 
and killed his teacher ! el 

The system of signs (or punctuation) for the pronunciation of the 
consonants of the text was founded on the great tradition of the Jewish 
schools. It is undoubtedly of great use as a guide to what was then 
believed to be the meaning of the words, But it is not to be trusted 
implicitly, and our Revisers have sometimes wisely abandoned it. Here 
is a very marked case,—the dramatic colloquy in Isaiah Ixiil, 1-6. Let 
us put the Authorised Version and the Revised side by side. 


AUTHORISED. REVISED, 
“Who is this that cometh from “Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Boz- Edom, with crimsoned garments from 


rah? This that is glorious in his Bozrah? This that is glorious in his 
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apparel, travelling in the greatness of 
his strength ?” 

“T that speak in 
mighty to save.” 

“ Wherefore art thou red in thine 
apparel, and thy garments like him 
that treadeth in the wine-fat ?” 

“T have trodden the wine-press 
alone, and of the people there was 
none with me: for I will tread them 
in mine anger, and trample them in 
my fury; and their blood shall be 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I 
will stain all my raiment. For the 
day of vengeance is in mine heart, 
and the year of my redeemed is come. 
And I looked and there was none to 
help; and I wondered that there was 
none to uphold; therefore mine own 
arm brought salvation unto me; and 
my fury it upheldme. And I will tread 
down the people in mine anger and 
make them drunk in my fury, and I will 
bring down their strength totheearth.” 


righteousness, 


apparel, marching in the greatness of 
his strength?” 

“T that speak in 
mighty to save.” 

‘‘ Wherefore art thou red in thine » 
apparel, and thy garments like him 
that treadeth in the wine-fat ? ” 

“T have trodden the wine-press 
alone, and of the peoples there was 
no man with me: yea, I trod them in 
mine anger, and trampled them in 
my fury; and their life blood is 
sprinkled upon my garments, and I 
have stained all my raiment. For the 
day of vengeance was in mine heart, 
and the year of my redeemed is come. 
And I looked, and there was none to 
help ; and I wondered that there was 
none to uphold; therefore mine own 
arm brought salvation unto me, and 
my fury, it upheld me. And I trod 
down the peoples in mine anger, and 
made them drunk in my fury, and I 
poured out theirlife-blood ontheearth.” 


righteousness, 


Careful readers here will notice that while the Authorised Version varies 
a good deal in its tenses, the general eftect is to throw forward the event 
described into the future, the speaker again and again declaring what he 
is going todo. In the Revised Version, on the other hand, the whole of 
the great conflict is placed in the past. A prophet in the captivity 
describes in highly dramatic language some terrible disaster that has 
befallen the nations who would render no help to the captive Israel. The 
warrior is no-other than Yahweh himself (cp. lix. 15-19) ; and the great 
catastrophe that has occurred in Edom is his doing; it is the doom of 
divine justice on the hatred and cruelty with which Israel had been re- 
lentlessly pursued. So the prophet sees Israel’s divine champion march- 
ing across the desert from the city of Bozrah. His robes are crimsoned 
with blood, for the judgment-scene has been one of carnage; and the life- 
stream of the peoples spurted up over him like the grape-juice when the 
grapes were trodden in the wine-press. Whether or not any historical 
event lay behind this picture in the prophet’s mind, we cannot say, but it 
is certain that the description is really continuous, and is not to be dis- 
tributed with our Authorised Version between the past and the future. 
The passage was seized upon by Christians who thought that the whole 
Old Testament was one long prophecy of Jesus. Laying stress on its 
future tenses they applied it to him, no matter how inappropriate it might 
be to the Good Shepherd, and accordingly the chapter-heading of the 
Authorised Version tells us that here ‘‘ Christ sheweth who he is, and 
what his victory over his enemies.’’ We can dismiss that interpretation 
altogether; it has no real foundation. The whole significance of the 
passage is changed, without altering a letter, by nothing more than the 
occasional alteration of a vowel-point, which the grammar and the con- 
text alike demand. Yet how striking the result ! 
J. Estyin Carpenter. 
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LESSONS ON TEMPERANCE. 
IV.—From the Economic point of view. 


HAT is meant by waste? Throwing away anything which might 

be used for some good purpose. If we throw sixpences into the dust- 

bin we are clearly wasting our money ; if we buy what is of no use to us 

we are wasting it just as surely ; and if we buy what does us harm we 
are wasting it in a still more foolish way. 

Strong drink does us harm, therefore if we spend our money on it we 
are simply wasting it. Many a working man wastes in this way what 
would, if saved, have made him comfortable in his old age. 

Suppose a man spends sixpence a day on beer, that will be £9 2s. a 
year. At the end of ten years he will have drunk about twenty-seven 
barrels of beer. I could show you a picture of this man standing gazing 
up ruefully at an enormous pile of empty beer barrels. ‘‘ This is all 
I have left ;’’ he says, dismally, ‘‘ and even they belong to the brewer! ”’ 

On the opposite page is a picture of a man who has invested his six- 
pence a day in buying a house. The ten years are up, he has paid for 
his house, and now he will have no more rent to pay for the rest of his 
life, and there he stands looking up with honest pride at his neat little 
home. 

Is not this better than throwing the money away on beer, and coming 
perhaps in his old age to the workhouse ? 

In these days of building societies it is so easy to buy a little house by 
degrees, it is constantly done by thrifty working men, but never by those 
who drink,—they will always tell you they are ‘‘too poor”’ to save. 

An old carpenter was once complaining that he was obliged to work as 
hard in his sixtieth year as when he was a young man. He was always 
a sober, industrious man, seldom spending more than 6d. a day at the 
public-house. Great was his astonishment on being told that his ‘‘half- 
pints’ had cost him £365 during the forty years he had been working at 
his trade, and that if his 6d. a day had been invested at five per cent. 
compound interest, he would have possessed a fortune of over £1,100, 
sufficient to keep him and his wife in comfort all their remaining days.* 

It is wonderful how much can be done by saving what is spent on 
harmful indulgences. An old man in the country was in the habit of 
spending 3d. a week in tobacco, till a lady persuaded him to give up the 
tobacco and let her take care of the threepences. So every week he paid 
her his 3d., and soon she began to buy seeds with it. He sowed the seeds 
in his little garden, and now he has a flourishing vegetable garden, and 
sells his vegetables every week at the market, besides having plenty for 
his own use. All this was done by saving the 3d. a week, which for years 
he had wasted on tobacco. Some other men, inspired by his good 
example, are now bringing their tobacco money weekly to the same lady, 
and soon, they, also, will have their well-stocked vegetable gardens. 

Children, too, could buy themselves really nice things if only they 
would resist the temptation of the sweet-shop and put their pennies in a 
money-box instead. It is surprising how much will be found in a money- 
box after a little while, if the odd pennies are always dropped in. : 

A very good and inspiring story of how much may be done with 


* See “‘Temperance Speaker’s Companion *” Vol. II., p. 17. 
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the money that is thrown away on beer is Kirton’s ‘‘ Buy your own 
cherries.’ A man standing in a public-house saw some fine cherries on 
the counter, and asked the landlady to give him some. ‘‘ Buy your own 
cherries,’ said she, sharply, and turned away. ‘‘ Well, I wz/J buy my 
own cherries,”’ thought the man, and instead of spending his sixpence on . 
beer, he went out and spent it on cherries. After that he never entered 
the public-house again, but always spent his beer money on something 
really worth having. The story traces his life and tells how he rose 
gradually through self-denial to prosperity. (Teachers may give other 
instances). 

It is almost incredible how much people will throw away on drink. 
Some years ago a minister went to a house in one of the Liverpool slums, 
where lived a poor woman well known to him, and knocked at the door. 
No answer. He knocked again. Presently out came a neighbour : 
“Oh, it aint no good a-knocking there, sir, they’re out on the spree.’ It 
then appeared that the husband of the woman had come home from sea, 
with £80 in his pocket, and with this money they and their companions 
were having a drunken debauch, and would not stop until it was all gone. 
It lasted them three weeks, and you may imagine their condition at the 
end of that time. Instead of having laid it out on food and clothing they 
had thrown it all away, and their last state was worse than the first. 

Suppose you only spend 2d. a day on beer. In a year that will be 
£3 os. 1od., in ten years £30 8s. 4d. What do you get for it? Nothing 
to look at, to wear, to use; neither strength nor happiness has that 
money bought for you. The person who gets most good from itis 
the publican. It is estimated that if you buy a gallon of beer and give 
2s. for it, the money is divided thus: value of the barley in it, 4d.; malt- 
ster, 1d.; brewer, 6d.; government, for tax and license, 4d.; publican, 
od. These figures vary slightly in estimates by different people, but the 
publican always appears to get the largest share. He gets a good profit, 
but you and the country are the poorer. I will try to explain why. If 
you pay a man 15s. for digging a hole and filling it up again, he is 15s. 
the richer, but you are the poorer, for you have gained nothing; the 
country also has gained nothing. But if you order a man to make you a 
pair of boots, and pay him 15s., he is the richer by 15s. and you have the 
boots in return. Two people are gainers by the exchange, and the coun- 
try is the richer for the pair of boots that has been produced. The 
country is the richer for every useful or beautiful thing that is produced 
and paid for. It follows that the country is the poorer for money spent 
on drink, because instead of useful things being produced in return for 
that money, it chiefly goes to support a great army of about 500,000 pub- 
licans, barmen, potmen, etc., whose work is not useful but harmful to the 
nation, and who might be doing other and better work if not engaged in 
this way. 

Even those who think that a certain number of public-houses are 
necessary must allow that there are far too many of them. Last year 
(1888) the national expenditure on strong drink was £124,603,939, a 
quarter of a million more than it was the year before. Allowing, how- 
ever, for the increase of the population, that means about one shilling 
per head less than it was in 1887. A slight decrease, but very slight. 

Now try to realise how much a million is. A million days have not 
yet passed since the birth of Christ, A million sovereigns placed in 
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a pile would reach as high as the top of the dome of St. Paul’s, 2.e., 404 
feet. There are about a million letters in the sixteen pages of the Times 
newspaper. Then try to realise what one hundred and twenty-four 
millions of pounds means. Yet this, and more than this, was spent by 
our miserable country last year on its drink bill, a very large proportion 
coming from the pockets of the poorer classes. Is it any wonder that 
grinding poverty, disease, and crime, are always in our midst? Is it any 
wonder that we hear the cry of ‘‘ bad trade” on all sides ? 

Bad trade means that the people who make things cannot sell them. 
It means that the warehouses and shops are full of goods which are not 
bought. The chief reason why they are not bought is that the money 
which should buy them is yearly wasted on drink. And so we have on 
the one hand manufacturers, drapers, shoemakers, and a host of other 
makers of useful things, unable to sell their goods—on the other hand 
crowds of miserable creatures ragged, shoeless, starving, needing those 
very goods which the makers want to sell and cannot. And all the while 
the nation goes on pouring its treasure into the laps of the publicans and 
brewers. About as sensible a proceeding as the throwing sixpences into 
the dust-bin, with which we began our lesson. 

What I want you to realise is that the nation is only the individual 
multiplied. Sixpence a day on drink may not seem much to a man when 
he spends it, but you see it is a dead loss to him and to the nation. When 
you come to reckon up the spendings of a great many people on drink 
and find what a huge amount it comes to every year, then you realise 
what a serious thing it is. 

““The remedy for our bad trade,’’ says Mr. Hoyle, ‘lies entirely with 
ourselves. If we think we can continue to squander over £124,000,000 
yearly on drink, increasing thereby very materially our local taxation and 
sapping the foundations of industry, virtue, and morality, we shall be 
greatly mistaken.”’ For the old proverb still holds good: Wilful waste 
makes woful want. 

VIoLeT SOLLY. 
Questions. 


What does ‘‘waste’’ mean? If a man spends sixpence a day on beer 
how much does it come to in a year? How much in ten years? What 
do you get in return for money spent on drink? What might you do 
with the same money 2? Why is the nation poorer for the money spent 
on drink 2. How much was the national drink bill last year? Give in- 
stances showing what a million really is. Why is trade so bad? Why 
is there so much poverty ? ~ 

Erratum.—In Lesson I. for ‘‘The old Egyptians used ‘spirits of 
wine,’’’ read ‘‘ Palm wine.” 


THE man who drinks intoxicating liquor pulls up his own root, even 
in this world. Let no one think lightly of evil, saying in his heart, ‘It 
will not come near unto me.” As a water-pot is filled by the falling of 
drops, so a foolish man becomes filled with evil, though it be little by 
little. Dig up the thirst by the roots, that the tempter may not crush 

ou again and again, as the stream crushes the reeds.—Hindu Writer, 


6th Centy. B.C, 
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ENGLISH PURITANISM. 
ITI. 


UNDER THE STUARTS. 


a. the death of Queen Elizabeth, who had shown so determined 

an opposition to the wishes of the Puritans, they indulged the hope 
that they might find more liberty under her successor. Upon James 
coming to the throne about eight hundred clergymen addressed a petition 
to him asking for reforms in the Church. This is known as the Millenary 
Petition. They did not ask for any change in the general church system, 
but for reforms in certain details,—there were things in the prayer-book 
which they considered superstitious, they asked to haye these removed ; 
lessons were read in the churches from the Apocrypha, they asked that 
these should be discontinued; the Sabbath, or Sunday rather, was dese- 
crated, they wished it to be better observed; and that preaching ministers 
should be better trained. Lord Bacon and other statesmen, who had no 
very great sympathy with the Puritans, supported these requests because 
they thought it a pity there should be so much division and unhappiness 
over matters that might very well be altered. King James prided himself 
on his theological knowledge and took great interest in disputes, but he 
was not inclined to grant these reasonable requests. He listened to their 
petition and granted them a conference with the Bishops at Hampton 
Court, as it seemed, more for the pleasure of trying to prove them wrong 
than for granting their petitions. He refused to leave anything open to 
them, he would not allow them liberty to decide for themselves whether 
they should wear a white or black gown, or make use of the sign of the 
cross in baptism. James only insulted the Puritans and said he would 
make them conform or harry them out of the land. The Puritans were 
naturally aggrieved by the treatment they received and the language of 
the King, but the bishops were pleased and said that His Majesty was 
inspired. 

The House of Commons was willing that the requests demanded 
should be granted, in order that all Christians in the Church should be 
united, Convocation—the assembly of Bishops—made its own canons, 
that is, laws binding on the clergy, and it passed canons making uni- 
formity binding upon all ministers. When these canons were enforced 
about three hundred clergymen refused to obey them, that is, to conform 
as it is called, and were driven out of their livings. 

This was a greater hardship then than it would be now, as there was 
only one Church, that by law established. These ejected clergymen were 
not allowed to open chapels or meeting-houses where they might conduct 
worship in their own way, and where those who agreed with them might 
come and hear them preach. So that if it might be said it would be wrong 
to leave every clergyman to be at liberty to make such changes in the 
service as pleased himself, it was also unreasonable to expect that every 
clergyman and all worshippers should be content to have every particular 
settled for them by law, and not be allowed to worship in their own way at 
church or go away from it and worship according to their consciences some- 
where else. Religious liberty, which is one of our dearest possessions, was 
not allowed in any form. 


The eleventh canon was in these words ; ‘‘ Whosoever shall hereafter 
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affirm or maintain that there are within this Realm other Meetings, 
Assemblies, or Congregations, of the King’s born subjects, than such as 
are by the Laws held and allowed, which may rightly challenge to them- 
selves the name of true and lawful Churches: let him be excommunicated 
and not restored but by the Archbishop after his repentance and public 
revocation of such his wicked errors.” 

Though not properly coming under the head of Puritanism, but as 
illustrating the intolerance of King James, I may just mention that two 
men, the last of the English martyrs, were burnt by his commands ; 
Bartholomew Legate at Smithfield, and Edward Wightman at Lich- 
field. They were condemned for heresy, that was, for holding opinions in 
some respects like the Unitarians of later times. 

It seems very strange that this king who was so intolerant to non- 
conformists and heretics was the same who commanded the Authorised 
translation of the Bible to be made, and it was published in the same 
year that Bartholomew Legate was martyred; and the translators 
declared ‘‘that among all joys, there was no one that more filled our 
hearts than the blessed continuance of the preaching of God’s sacred 
word among us, which is that inestimable treasure which excelleth all the 
riches of the earth.’’ But though they professed the same love for the 
Bible that the Puritans had, they denounced them as “ self-conceited 
brethren, who run their own ways, and give liking to nothing but what is 
framed by themselves and hammered on their own anvil.”’ 

But no laws can ever silence men who believe that God has revealed 
the truth to their hearts, and they will not submit to commands which 
they believe contrary to His Spirit. One of those men was Richard 


Sibbes, and no Puritan preacher ever stood higher in his day. ‘‘ Where- 
ever men were thickest, wherever the spirit of evil was strongest, his voice 
was raised. It was the Puritan gospel he preached.’’ He believed he 


spoke with the voice of Christ himself, not by outward ceremonies and 
rites, but straight to the heart and conscience of his listeners. He 
taught the immediate divine action of the Holy Spirit on the heart, the 
doctrine of conversion, and the presence of God amid all trials and 
temptations. He believed that these truths would triumph in the end. 
This Puritan religion was not that of Church arrangements, but of per- 
sonal conviction and piety: this is deeper and more lasting than state 
institutions of religion ‘‘ which have been shattered before, and will be 
shattered again.’”? The whole principle of Puritanism lies in this, that 
religion does not consist in things which can be arranged by kings and 
states and laws; but in those inner and spiritual things which each man 
must and can experience for himself,—in the forgiveness of sins, the life 
of holiness, and a personal sense of communion with God, which no laws 
can by any means provide, and for which no rites or ceremonies are 
necessary. WALTER LLoyD. 


The soul of man is widening towards the Past : 

No longer hanging at the breast of life, 

Feeding, in blindness to his parentage, 

Quenching all wonder with Omnipotence, 

Praising a name with indolent piety, 

He spells the record of his long descent ; ; 
More largely conscious of the life that was.—George Eliot. 
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ARCHIE’S MOTTO. 


FTERNOON school was over, and the boys came rushing out, 

helter-skelter into the open court. 

‘“Come and have a game of marbles, Archie,’ 
at once. 

‘Very sorry, but I can’t stop this afternoon.” 

““ Why not ?” 

‘‘T promised to be home early.”’ 

“Oh! do stay a little while. Just a few minutes won’t make any 
difference.”’ 

“No,” said Archie, ‘‘not to-day.’’? And he turned into the road and 
walked quickly home. 

‘Here I am, mother,’”’ he cried, running into the large back room 
where Mrs. Moore was busy ironing. ‘‘ You said you wanted me to go 
an errand.” 

‘Yes, dear, I want you to take this note to the Vicarage. I shall not 
be able to get my work home so soon this week, as my best ironer is 
very ill.’’ 

“Archie put.down his books and started off with the note. Arrived at 
the Vicarage he had to wait some time for an answer; and while he stood 
in the hall he looked at a picture of a knight in full armour, standing on 
his castle steps ready for battle. His beautiful black charger was being 
led round for him to mount, and his wife and little children stood at the 
doorway to watch him off. 

Presently the Vicar came out of his study with a note for Archie to 
take back to his mother; but the boy was looking so intently at the 
picture that he did not hear the approaching footsteps. 

‘“ Well, Archie, so you think that ts a good picture, do you? ”’ 

‘Ves, sir. How I wish J could be a soldier, and wear armour, and 
ride a horse like that,”’ he said, pointing to the one in the picture. ‘‘And 
that’s a knight going to battle, isn’t it ?”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ answered the Rector. ‘‘ Have you read about knights ?”’ 

‘Yes, in a book I have at home. They were splendid men;’’ and 
the boy’s eyes lit up with enthusiasm. ‘‘ They were so brave, and used 
to fight for people, and protect the weak.’’ 

‘True, my boy; but there are many knights who do not wear armour, 
or ride fine horses, or even fight in battle. We can all be knights.” 

‘Can we, sir ?’’ and Archie looked thoughtful. 

‘Yes, if we try to do our duty faithfully, and are kind and loving. 
Soldiers are not the only knights, and not the best knights either. The 
strong can always help the weak, you know. There is the note for your 
oa I will go and see her ironer this evening. Good-night, my 

oy.” 

Archie took his cap and walked down the steps, through the garden, 
and out into the road. ‘‘ Well, I suppose J can be a knight. There are 
lots of things inside one to fight against if we do our duty; and one can 
often stand up for the little chaps at school, when they get hustled and 
cuffed about by the big fellows.’’ 

‘‘Mother, can I help with the mangling to-night?’’ said Archie, 
when he had finished his home lessons. 

“Yes, dear, I should be very glad, but don’t you want to play cricket - 


’ called several voices’ 
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with the boys on the green? You have worked hard all day, and ought 
to have some play now.”’ 

‘“Oh! never mind, mother. I shall have plenty of other evenings now 
the summer has come.”’ 

So Archie spent the rest of the day mangling. He could not help 
longing to be out with the other boys, when he heard their shouts and 
laughter as they played on the common, for he liked cricket as much as 
any of them; but he kept thinking of the picture he had seen in the 
afternoon, and the words-—‘‘ We can all be knights. The strong can 
always help the weak,”’ were ringing in his ears. 

‘‘Mother,”’ said Archie, when the work was finished, and they sat 
talking together, ‘‘we are going to have our Sunday school treat next 
Saturday. I do hope it will be fine.”’ 

‘“So do I. Where are you going this year ?”’ 

‘*To Blackhurst Park—such a jolly place. There are woods, and a 
river, and boats ; and we are going to have regular ‘sports’ this time.’’ 

* * * * * * * * * * 


Saturday was drawing toaclose. The weather had been gloriously 
fine, and every boy and girl had had a happy day. Tea was over, and 
groups of children were wandering about the park,—some playing games, 
others sitting on the grass, some gathering flowers. 

The ‘‘ sports ’’ were just going to begin, and Archie was running to 
take his place at the starting point, when he caught sight of one of the 
very small boys all alone, leaning against a wall, looking very miserable, 
and beginning to cry. Archie stopped a moment, and saw the boy had 
cut his finger badly. ‘‘ What a ‘Molly’ to cry,”’ was his first thought. 
Then came another.—‘‘ Poor little chap, can’t I help him? If I do I 
shall be too late to run in the race, and I believe I should win. - Never 
mind—I’ll give it up. What’s the matter ?’’ he said, going to the little 
boy. 

Me I have cut my finger.” 

‘‘ Let me see if I can tie it up. Have you a handkerchief ?” 

eeeVICS ou 

Archie took hold of the finger and bound the handkerchief round 
firmly. 

‘There, is that better now ?”’ 

‘« Ves,”’ said the little fellow, looking brighter already. 

‘*Come with me and have a look at the ‘sports,’’’ said Archie. They 
reached the starting point just as the race was finished. ; 

‘““Who won ?”’ asked Archie, cheerfully. 

‘‘ George Parsons,’’ answered one of the boys. ‘‘ But why didn’t you 
run? You had been counting on it all day, and thought you had a 
chance of winning.”’ 

‘‘Oh! I couldn’t come just at the time, and Iam glad George won. 
I’ll have a try at the pole jumping.”’ 

* * * * * * * * * * 

“ Well, and how did the ‘sports’ go off ?’’ asked his mother in the 
evening, when Archie was telling her all that had happened during the 
day. 

"A look of disappointment came into the boy’s face. 
‘«] didn’t get-a prize, mother. You know | can’t,jump well.” 
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“But you are a good runner.”’ 

“Yes,” said Archie, leaning against the table, and twisting his cap 
about. 

‘What's the matter?’ asked his mother, smiling. 

Archie had borne his disappointment bravely, and had not spoken of 
it to anyone, but now it all came out. He told everything—all about the 
picture at the Vicarage, and why he had given up the race. 

“think you won a better prize than any of the others,’’ said his 
mother, when he had finished. 

“ Yes,’’ said Archie, quietly, ‘(I know what you mean, but I can’t 
help feeling disappointed.” 

“And quite right you should, else there would not have been much 
self-sacrifice.” 

“Ves, I see. Perhaps I shall win a prize next year; and I am very 
glad I did help that little fellow. Good-night, mother.” 

Archie went upstairs to bed very thoughtfully that night. Those 
words—" The strong can always help the weak’’—stuck to him, and he 
never forgot them all his life. 

GertruDE M. Boys. 


SUNDAY: SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS PRAYERS. 
OPENING PRAYER. 


EAVENLY Father, we meet together in thy name to sing thy 
praises, and to learn to tread the path of duty marked out for all 
thy children. Too often, like wandering sheep, we stray far from our 
Shepherd’s care, and heedless of our Father’s love. But thou, O God, 
with gentle hands dost lead us back, stilling our fears and wiping all 
tears from our eyes. Grant, O Father, that, feeling our weakness, we 
may early learn to seek strength from thee so that we may be saved from 
evil and be able to resist temptation. We ask thee to forgive us all our 
past sins, and to help us to lead holier and purer lives hereafter. May 
our meeting here to-day not be in vain. Let thy blessing rest upon the 
teacher and the taught. Unite us all in one bond of love, feeling that we 
are children of one Father in Heaven, disciples of one master, Christ 
Jesus. Amen. 


CLOSING PRAYER. 


| Pee eines: Father, once more before we part would we commit our- 

selves to thy care. May we always bear in mind thy love for us 
and remember that wherever we may be thou art ever with us though we 
see thee not. Help us, O Father, to shew forth our thanks to thee by 
leading pure and innocent lives, and by striving to make all around us 
happy. We pray thee to bless our parents, our teachers, all whom we 
know, yea our enemies if we have any, and may they all learn to love 
and serve thee, and to become disciples of Jesus Christ, Amen, 


